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This study provides interaction analyses collected by 
16 interns, who in groups of four, teaffl<> planned and individually 
taught four public school classes* Together with interaction analyses 
of a study from the previous semester involving similar micro- unit 
instruction at the campus laboratory school, these data provide 
interesting comparisons* Begardless of grade, age, and ability 
levels, students in both groups achieved levels of involvement and 
thinking higher than those cited in previous research iiith 
experienced teachers* The authw^r concludes that this program of 
integrating theory and practice has had positive effects on the 
students, interns, cooperating teachers vho have an in-service 
program in current methods and materials of teaching, and the 
subsequent student teaching experience* A S-item bibliography is 
included* (Author/PD) 
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V-^ Introduction 

Con student involvement be increased when interns* preparation includes 
the use of instruments recording classroom interaction?^ This study provides 
•data Gathered in tvo semesters hy this writer vho taucht two groups of interns 
the fncihods course prior to student teaching. The first group taught a joicro- 
unit to campus laboratory school Junior high students**^ vhile the second 

* • 

taucht a public secondary group of Juniors and seniors the following semester* 
The micro-unit integrates theory and practice in a program^ whose goals are to 
prepare interns to (l) relate classroom interaction to laws of learning; (2)accurate- 
ly identify and record classroom interaction; and (3) structure lessons (focusing 

♦ 

on inquiry techniques) to achieve levels of student involvement and thinking 
higher than that previously reported in research with experienced teachers. The 
data show that regardless of age-, grade-, and ability-levels, students in both 
studies achieved mean percentages of student involvement and thinking higher 
than that revealed in prior research. (See Table l) 

The Study 

Flanders' research states, that, on an average, teachers talk more than 70 
percent of the time. According to lludgina and Ahlbrand, 80 percent of student 
talk was linitcd to fact-statinr,. Moreover, three studies*' state that, on the 
average, 5i> percent of the teocher'o talk dealt with recall of fects, the lowest 
■J level of tliinking. Flanders further states that student achievement is more likely 
to occur when student involvement increases." 
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«Barbara Olmo," Intcroction Ai^olysis for Teacher Preparation," Submitted for public .ion, 
f,S^ fall, 19 Y3. 
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The interns were first taucht inquiry techniques which emphasize de- 
cision-making, the generation of students' information, and small group discussion, 
all of vhieh tend to increase student involvement. In particular, the following 
were demonstrated by the mevhods instructor: (l) case study, (2) ,role play/simula- 
tion, (3) laboratory lessons (behavioral science-type), and (U) values analysis or 
clarification. The interns then incorporated these techniques in micro-units of 
varied topics. In croups of four, the interns observed, team-planned,' then in- 

dividuolly tauglit their students. Interns used three instruments to record 

7 • 

classroom interaction. 
Result n 

The mean percentage of teacher talk was hi for campus laboratory interns 
and 36.5 for public secondary interns. Previous research states that, on the 
average , teachers talk more than 70 percent.® The mean percentage of lower cog- 
nitive levels (recall, interpretation, and application), was 28 for campus school 
students and 18. 7 for public secondary students. Research states that 55 percent 

of the teacher's talk dealt with recall of facts and that 60 percent of student 

o 

talk was fact-stating. 

Student Reaction 

Daily reaction sheets were supplied the students who.ie comments ompliosized 
the maiincr in which the intcrus presented the topics. Far less attention was given 
to the substance of the topics (except to say "they wore interesting. ") The 
comment students made most frequently (rcgax-dless of age-, grade-, or ability- 
levels) was their preference for discusuions. While they enjoyed hearing their 
peers' ideas in rmall groups, most students benefitted from a return to a full-class 



forum and ctuimnary at the conclusion of the class period. The students stressed 
their interest in hearing classmates* viewpoints; one boy wrote, "Was I surprisedl 
The second most popular opinion was the efficacy of debating alternatives in a 
"pressured" decision-making context. Several lessons consisted of providing at 
least three or foiur alternative positions to defend. The third comment expressed 
most often revealed the students* appreciation, and sometimes awe« for topics 
about which they had heard little, if any information. Specific examples include 
the absence of prejudice in a New Guinea society and the controversial subject, 
euthanasia. Because these ideas opened up new territory for the students, most 
of them were foncinated and asked for more examples. 

SugGcstions or advice given to the interns by students wtu-e preceptive, 
80ir.etis;es aiaUsinG, and very similar to those made by students in Xcwa and Hawaii 
where previous studies have been done by the author. After the third day of an 
all-mole micro-unit, one boy wrote, "Bring on the girls I" More "professional ad- 
vice" included: 

1. Discuss the questions thoro\ighly and don't skip around. 

2. Create more interest. 

3. Smile more. 

U. "Force" people to answer. 

5. Please tnlk louder. 

6. Do expariraents to lot us find things out for oxxrselves. 

7. Give clUiirer directions. 

An amusing but very f miliar plea was (after three days), "Chance the topic I We*ve 
been discuasinf; it too loncl" To further illustrate our adolescents* appetite 
for variety, this comment emphasizes their demands (after the second day of a role 
play technique), "It vaa the same old thing!" One sophisticated, and not very 
supportive senior said, "I feel the potency of this lesson involves many aspects 
which could bo more sicnificantly illustrated." The interns could not decide 
whether this comment was meant to change the members of a certain group: "Eliminat 



ny peers I" The candor of the comments is illustrated in this pointed observation 
by a Junior, "I think you're a nice teacher, but I'd fall asleep in your class. 
Be more expressive and don't be so vague," Speaking of another intern, a senior 
said, "I liked the atmosphere you created." 

Generally, students reacted to each intern as an individual, not as a 
member ot a team. Unfortunately, some interns vere compared on the bases of 
different parsonolitics and teaching styles. While three students objected to 
the dlscucaion of euthanasia because it was too "heavy" and depressing a topic, 
twenty-three stated great interest* in follow-up study. Several students inquired 
further about topics introduced, specifically false advertising, how television 
affects the public, the idea of prejudice, ond euthanasia. A few students in 
each class asked that they decide who should be in each group. The interns experi- 
mented by putting specific students together for particular reasons. In one simu- 
lation, five class leaders ( who usually dominated discussions) were put in one group 
which had the most challenging role. The intern hypothesized that the other groups 
might b-come more verbal and participation would be more even throughout the class. 
Furthermore, interns vere alerted that assigning specific students to groups is one 
of the major reasons for doing small group work. Cliques and narrow-mindedness 
among some adolescents can be partially handled by perceptive grouping. One final 
and somewhat Illuminating observation of student daily reaction sheets: the most 
verbal "high ability" class and the "low ability" class (both Juniors) wrote the 
least comments. The sojne amount of time was provided each day for this opportunity, 
60 the contrast with the other classes is interesting. The cooperating teacher 
commented that this was typical or their usual performance. The "high ability" 
class would rather talk than write. 
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Summary ond Conclusicna 

Daia were collected by two groups of interna using classroom interaction 
instruments, one with the ciunpus school and the other with a public secondary 
school. Regardless of levels (age-, ability-, or grade-level), the mean percentages 
of the levels of student involvement and thinking were higher than those previous- 
ly reported in research with experienced teachers. Only one class of "low ability" 
Juniors had been less familiar with small group techni<iues. The other seven 
closses had used small groups, on the average, two days out of five, While coopera- 
ting teachers noted increased student participation during the interns* teaching, 
further studios with classes less familiar with inquiry or grouping would be de- 
sirable. The *low ability" class was analyzed separately. The mean percentage 
of student involvement was J*2.5 compared with the overall mean of 55.6 among high 
school students. Teacher talk was recorded at a mean percentage of U6.25 for 
the "low ability" class compared with 36. 5 » the overall hif:h chool mean percentage. 
Teachers usually suppose that the slower the student, the greater their need to 
talk. Yet, when inquiry techniques within the reading level of the students are 
done, sometimes suprisingly high levels of student participation occur. Recently 
one teacher (vrho had taken a course for teaching low achievers from this author) 
said she tried a simulation demonstrated in the course. "I didn't think it would 
work, really. But I tried it the second day of school and the kids really surprised 
me with their rcactionl" Further ctudies are necessary with low achievers to 
verily the Jij'polhesis that increased involvement and levels of thinking can be 
iraproved throuch inquiry techniques and the use of classroom interaction instruments. 

In evaluating their experience, students were unanimous in their praise 
of enquiry techniques, particularly small group "debates" (in the simulations), caae 
studies (where "pressure decision making" was emphasized) , and investigation of peer 





opinions. If interns con achieve levels of thinking and participation throueh 
inquiry techniques and interaction analyses* the implications ore interesting 
for experienced, as veil as prospective teachers. ln-serv;lce programs could 
l)c another basis for study to measure results vith veteran teachers. Follow- 
up utudies of the interns in their student teaching will be the next phase. 
Ideally, long rimcc studies of interns who have been prepared to teach in similar 
procrums would provide valuable data. 

At least, for now, this program of integrating theory and practice 

0 

has had positive effects on the students, interns, cooperating teachers (who 
have an in-service program in current methods and materials of teaching), 
and the subsequent student teaching experience. 
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APPENDIX 

lUiRh V. Pcrkinn* InstruTncnts used In "A Procedure for Aascsalng the 
ClARnroom Hohnvlor of Students and Teachers, " American Educational 
Rpno nrch Joit rn.nl I, No. 4 (November 196A), pp. 2A9-60. 
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IJSWAT liiH ii^itil ill ft|M;tMtM; wnik; liMcn* 

KKWR U* .Miitu: ff|i Wriiini:; \v«»rking in 

.UNV.iinl .irr.i nrtivc. 
IIIAC III' li .!« uvit> or iiivolvcmcni: 

U't).\ litt* iiT fii uotk ill nnnthrr cur* 
i«i;5l.ir ;iM*.r. 5rht»i>| .\ai>iiy not 
♦••♦I |«i (M.nr rr;hl ihcii. 

WNA J 5 Ill i.n woik of hon.ic.idcmic 
• >l« (or wolk {issign* 

I, • nl, 1 |. ^M.U'X fiiit <|l \k, ClC. 

Ill n>*: NiiiiK* .i\j)cil ofKhooKvork 

Mil li < I.isvii|.ite. 
SWT uoikotinitrd— TEACH* 

I.K : ch^rii^Mng aomc plinsc of work 

wnU if.irhrr. 
Sr .V ri.il, frifnilly: lalVing to peer on 

^nl jrri utinrlatcd to srtioolwork. 
\VJ)I* Withdr.iw.il: drtAchcd, uul ofcon* 

t.Hi uilh propir, idrnt, cbsiroom 

%itu.ition; dnydrorning. 



1. l)or» not accept siudrnt*s idea, corrccti it: 

rrjrclion or correction oriludcnri rcnpon^ic. 
2« Pnii^rt or cncouMRcs student or bch.ivior: 
cmlnisiAMic acerpUncc of student*! restponie* 
2Ai LiMens to, hrlp% suppoiii, nurturri student: 
accepting, helping reipomc; alio listening to 
reciiAtion, 

3, Accepts or u^ei studvnt^i answer or idea. 

4. Asks r|ueslinns about content (what? where? 
when?):* wants to find out whether student 
knows and understands m.iieriak 

4A. A^ks questions th.tt stimulate thinking; (why? 

Imw?): encourngcN student to seek* explana- 
tions, to rcaMiOi to solve ptoblents. 
5* LcMure*, givrs factx or opinions ahout ton* 

trnt: gives inrorrnntion in discussion, recita« 

tion, or coinnutlce mcctinf*. 
6, Gives direclioni, cninm.inds, or orders with 

which student is expected to comply, 
?• Crilici/cs or jti^iiries authority: disapproves 

of conduct or work of student o/ group of 

students, 

10. Is not particip.itini; in class activities: is 
giving test or is out of room— class silent or in 
ConAision. 



DISC l.)ri:r*^ronp discussion: entire 
cl.iNs disrnssr* an iwue or cvahiatei 
AO f»r.il rrpoii, 

REG rrcitnlion: Icathn tpicMtons, 

Miitlrni answers— entire class or 
|Mulion of it parlitipatinj;. 

INI> ln«)ivi<hnl work or prfijett: slu» 
drot in workinj; nltw^e o:\ l.isk that 
is t\t}i a rotnmon n^^it^omfnt. 

SKAT S< .itwork, rendinf: or writing, com* 
moo .n^stt;tHiirnt. 

CRP SiP.i|l f;roiip or commiitcc work: 
siitdt nt is part r>r i;roiip or com* 
niiltce working on A^*i^nmcnl. 

REP Or.^l reports-^inriividual or group: 
shideni is or;illy reportini^on book, 
current evcnti, or research. 
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LeA<)er*direcior^teachrr initiative^ac* 
tive: conducts recitation or discussion, 
Irrturcs, woiks with small groups. 
Uf.fiurtc person -siudent-ccntered, lesser 
rolr^ man k:.dcr: helps group or committee, 
he material, 5U{:f;ests. 
Siiprrvisor— tr.irlirr iniii.nivc, pauivr, 
role {luring sc.iiwork: circulatcito observe 
antl help. 

.SociAli/nlion Hf.cntt poind to nnd rcin- 
forcrs ioci.il ex|tcclana>i and rule*; 
friliciiCJ hchnvior. 

F.valualor: iislrns and gives nt.nrk for 
oral report, individual or croup; ttkt, 
"How many did you gfl right?" 
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